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distrust of such "short and easy" methods in philosophizing, they 
deserve our gratitude for it. The subjective implications of "re- 
lation," "relating," and their kindred terms, are pitfalls for the 
unwary; perhaps at would be well to substitute a consideration of 
order or system for them. 

I conclude with a question which seems to suggest that more than 
categorical analysis may be necessary in order to solve the problem 
of relations completely. Are there unilateral relations? Aristotle 
and the Scholastics held that there were; and the neo-realists' empha- 
sis on asjTnmetrical relations is a return to their point of view. 
Formal analysis seems to support them; for it would seem that a 
corresponding complexity in one of the terms, together with that of 
the systematic background, would be sufficient to ground the rela- 
tion. But modern natural science will have nothing to do with such 
relations; all its relations are bilateral. Perhaps this is an indica- 
tion of the limitations of formal analysis as such, though it does not 
invalidate its proper claims. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 
Uni\'ersity of Kansas. 



KEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Space and Personality. Archibald Allan. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

1913. Pp. XXV + 607. 

Should Parmenides become reincarnate and review the metaphysical 
teachings of the past twenty-four centuries, it is probable that he would 
judge them in much the fashion of the author of this extensive work. 
For the sage of Elea, all things were demonstrably one, not in the sense 
of interrelatedness and collective organization, but in that secondary (and 
properly metaphorical) sense of common self -identical essence which is so 
dear to lovers of cosmic simplicity. In every object for him, the funda- 
mental and original thing, both in itself and for experience, was its exist- 
ence or being; its properties were secondary both logically and psycho- 
logically. Now, existence (being) is an identical factor in all things, 
admitting of no differences of degree or kind. An object either is or it 
is not. Hence the essence of all things is the same, and Xenophanes's 
prophetic dictum, " The All is One," is literally true. By a like argu- 
ment this " One " is changeless, that is, eternal. 

So likewise reasons our author, though he takes a step in advance, and 
identifies this " One " which is " All " with a familiar object of ordinary 
belief. "We must assert," he says (p. 71), "that we all have a genuine 
consciousness of Being, Reality, What-we-are, without the remotest need 
of either quality or quantity to authenticate it to us as Being. Our 
consciousness of What-we-are, Reality, Absolute Being is never less than 
Is, Space-Being, within which all thought lives, moves, and has its being, 
and in which all its motions are finally subsumed." Our author thus 
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requires us to find the Absolute in experience independent of all content — 
a universal That with no What. This Absolute, he thinks, men have 
always known, and, apart from a few tours de force in philosophy, have 
never questioned ; but they have not realized its importance, — that it is the 
Absolute. Now, however. He (the Absolute) whom some of us have 
ignorantly worshiped is declared unto us. He is Space. This is affirmed 
primarily on the ground that it can not be thought away, and that noth- 
ing can be thought of as existing independently of it. These reasons sug- 
gest materialism, but the author's leanings are plainly idealistic. 

To continue: "Is," he says (p. 41), "is surely the first and last 
affirmation which counts for any one or any thing. . . . Philosophy is 
being constantly pushed into the ' abyss '-consciousness of Space, under 
the strongest conviction that it Is; our deepest experience is of this 
abyss." (Naturally our author in his extensive reviews of the meta- 
physical systems of the past has little to say about Leibniz.) " This Space- 
consciousness " (p. 43) " is the true v^ius of everything that can be 
thought or said. Its utter elimination of every ' image, feeling, or definite 
thought ' is what gives it its abounding value. For as such it is the Eeal 
that supremely negates everything but itself, and thus, through absolute 
negation, affirms itself as the everything on which and out of which all 
hecomes that Is.^ And in such a consciousness, concrete and natural be- 
yond every experience of the concrete and natural, we have . . . never 
a vestige of a consciousness of diversity in being" (p. 52). That is, the 
All is One, and that One is Space. Parmenides was (pardonably) crude in 
thinking it to be matter. 

If one is so constituted that' he can not be easy in his mind regarding 
the world until he has founded it securely upon a noumenal Absolute, it 
would seem that Mr. Allan's conception should be a helpful one. The 
Absolute still remains inaccessible to experience as regards content (its 
whatness) as is the way with capitalized Absolutes, but, when identified 
with space, its thatness seems to be sufficiently vouched for empirically. 
Space is, indeed, as the author properly insists, not an object of percep- 
tion; but the elements, or empirical materials, from which our minds 
construct it are inextricably interwoven with all our experience of the 
natural world, indeed, with all experience whatsoever, according to Mr. 
Allan. May it not be maintained, therefore, that in this conception of 
the Absolute a long stride has been taken toward the proof of its existence ? 
I make this suggestion with diffidence, for it may well be that one great 
charm of an Absolute is its inaccessibility to experience and remoteness 
from common life; in which ease our author's well-meant attempt is likely 
to be but ill-received by his friends. 

Mr. Allan notes that there is a natural emotional reaction from his 
conception of the One and All on account of its emptiness; but he very 
properly denies that that is pertinent ground for objecting to it. Of course, 
the Absolute is without content, or empty, for our sense-bound minds; it 
is necessarily so, since as to content we know (empirically) only phenom- 
ena. The Space Absolute, however, is no more empty than the various 
other predicated Absolutes from the authors of the TJpanishads and 

' Final italics mine. 
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Plotinus to Schelling and Hegel. This appears to be but another ease 
where familiarity (i. e., with space) breeds contempt. Emptiness, how- 
ever, is, of course, but the phenomenal side of the Absolute. In itself, 
that is, beyond any experience of it possible to us, Space-Being is the all- 
potential, resplendent One of Neo-Platonism, " the grand Fons et Origo 
of all that is." " Kenosis is Pleroma." " The Eternal in his endless 
Kenosis, empties Himself, and reveals thereby his inexhaustible fulness, 
his Space-Being." Mr. Allan's objection to other proposed Absolutes, 
such as the " Absolute Unity " of modern philosophy, a unity depending 
in part upon organization and not upon pure identity of essence alone, is 
that " we are never sure that this unity will not again diverge from its 
united state and plunge us into its former Duality, Plurality, Division, 
and differentiated Totality. We must first find the consciousness which 
can not by any possibility suggest even a hint of division. . . . And this 
consciousness, we maintain, is to be found in the consciousness of Space- 
Being " (p. 57). 

Our author is less happy when he turns to the identification of human 
personality with space. This is a point calling for special attention from 
him, for he holds that self-consciousness is the surest and most original 
of all forms of knowledge. Yet this is only loosely to be called self- 
consciousness, for there is only a vague awareness of an ego as object. 
The real awareness is of what we are. " When we fill ' I am ' with a con- 
tent of Space-Being, then, for the first time in our experience we have 
true knowledge, not of an ' I am,' but of What- We- Are. The conscious- 
ness of Space, and what-we-are is one. We find it impossible to think 
them differently" (p. 45). At first this contention seems to be a contra- 
diction of the Parmenidean position that awareness of existence is prior 
to awareness of content, but we must remember that for the author space 
is absolute " is-ness." Its only cognitive content is pure being ; so that, 
for him, to know what we are is simply to know ourselves as indefeasible 
and uncontingent actuality. 

This explanation must also be borne in mind in his confident appeal to 
the reader's introspection, as in the following (pp. 27ff.) : " In reality, when 
we ' enter ourselves,' and focus our reflective powers ... we are surprised 
to find that the ultimate residuum of being left to us as certified true or 
real is not a consciousness of a Thought, Feeling . . . not the 'partic- 
ulars ' of Hume, nor the ' Noumenon ' and ' Phenomenon ' of Kant ; nor 
yet the ' Notion ' or ' Spirit ' of Hegel. Neither is it the ' molecule ' of 
science . . . nor is it the ' self ' of philosophy. . . . We have not the 
faintest experience of such things [not even of thoughts and feelings?]. 
What we truly and really experience is a consciousness of Space " ! It is 
hard to acquit Mr. Allan of resort to an undistributed middle in this 
claim; for is he not saying, — Space is pure and absolute being; We our- 
selves, as revealed in consciousness, are pure and absolute being, There- 
fore, we ourselves are space? This effort to identify space and personality 
by means of a common predicate is more or less evident on other pages. 
Of course, if all the properties of the two subjects were shown to be 
common, the argument would be valid, but that (impossible) result is not 
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efFected, nor indeed attempted. What we are told is (p. 51) that, we have 
not the remotest consciousness of heing sustained in being, but as simply 
self-existing Is, in the same way as we conceive Space as self-existing. 
What-we-are always yields the same consciousness which Space does." 
In other places it is jwinted out that space and the ego are alike in being 
immediately given in experience, in being whole (single) objects without 
parts, and in being simple and, so far as present to consciousness, un- 
limited. Be it so, what, on the other hand, is to be said of that remark- 
able and persistent trick of the ego of dividing the world into two parts — 
subject and object? This sort of thing Mr. Allan denies to space, which 
he holds to be the great unifier, not divider. One such disagreement of 
predicates evidently outweighs any number of cases of agreement when 
the question is one of identity. 

The bulk of this well-written, well-printed work is devoted to the 
application of the main thesis to questions of logic — the concept, the 
judgment, etc. — questions of physics, especially energy, and questions of 
theology, religion, and ethics. The character of the conclusions reached 
is suggested in the following extracts from the concluding chapter (pp. 
589fF.) : " The fact is clear that all thought is bent towards annihilating 
the conception of the essential Severance of Being. The same struggle 
has, of course, been evident in every religion in all ages. The strenuous 
efForts made to bridge the gulf between God and Man, as sundered from 
each other, by means of appeasement . . . witness to the same trend of 
the world. But the human mind requires a genuine concrete basis [sub- 
stance?] . . . before this Truth of Whole-Being can be reached. And no 
such basis is ever forthcoming from, or possible in, the conceptions of 
mere Motions, or Processes of Being. Neither Life nor Thought has the 
authority of Whole-Being given to it. Hence it is vain to found upon the 
processes of Evolution, or the processes of Biology, or upon the Cosmos or 
Thought." 

" ' I and the Father are one.' Perhaps no words are of so much im- 
portance to mankind at this hour. In them personality is transcended. 
. . . Duality of being is only affirmed in order to be transcended in Indi- 
visible Being. 'Personality' is subsumed in Space-Being, which is still 
more than ' personal '-being. . . . We say, I Am. But this is not to say, 
' Not you,' ' Not the World,' ' Not the Universe.' There are no negations 
possible in this I Am, . . . when we say, ' I Am,' everything says it. It is 
the voice of Whole-Being. ... In awe and adoration men then exclaim, 
' This is God, who is immanent in all things.' But when each thing is 
reverently interrogated, ' Art thou then God ? ' each abashed whispers, ' He 
is not in us.' . . . Then men in their weary perplexity mutter, ' He must 
then be beyond each thing.' God transcends all things. Thus is God 
objectified, and becomes. Himself, a Thing. He is here, there; this, that. 
He is placed, sphered, isolated, and limited; men not discerning that the 
'I Am' is ever the voice of what they are: eternal Deep: Der Apgrund: 
Space-Being." 

Wm. Forbes Cooley. 
Columbia University. 



